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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Ellen Braye ; or, the Fortune Teller. 2 vols. 


This very pleasing novel has a little taken us by surprise, impart- 
ing that sort of pleased wonderment which a man may be supposed 
to experience when, going to his private drawer for some hoarded fund, 
he finds, instead of the expected ten, twenty pounds. ‘This story 
commences in an easy conversational style, very agreeable, but cer- 
tainly not at all indicative of the exciting scenes to which it is an 
introduction. We have, in the first instance, the innate selfishness of 
the human heart vividly displayed, to which succeed scenes of sorrow, 
and the almost heart-broken remorse of a too indulgent husband. ‘To 
nature nothing can be more true than all this. The friend, the con- 
nexion, the wife, with whom we could not live, we pray for, we cherish 
when dying, and mourn disconsolately when dead. We do not feel 
ourselves at liberty to betray the plot of this excellent novel, and yet 
we wish to say so much about it as will excite a curiosity, in the 
gratification of which the highest mental pleasure will be procured. 
There are three daughters born to a veteran soldier, when that soldier 
had but little excepting his sword and his conduct to depend upon. 
The eldest is consigned to the care of a rich friend, who, unex- 
pectedly departing for India, soon all traces are lost both of him and 
of his protégée. Through many vicissitudes of the most interesting 
description, this lost one becomes enrolled with a tribe of gipsies, 
and enacts the fortune-teller. We shall say no more upon her adven- 
tures, fearing lest we should say too much. We beg, however, the 
reader's best attention to the description of the perils of the East. 
All this part of the work appears to have been written by an eye- 
witness to the wild sublimity of the scenery which is described. The 
desert and its wilderness of sands, the storm, whose hot breath 
scorches up animal life in an instant, the trackless way, the Arab 
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assault, all are delineated with the pen of the poet, and the fidelity of 
the historian. But it is not in these inhospitable regions that the 
principal events of this stirring tale are told. Its developement takes 
place in the fashionable world, and we have many adventures and 
anecdotes that evince in the author great knowledge of London life 
in the best circles.) We have one character introduced, of which 
much more might have been made—that of a Phythagorean philoso- 
pher in modern times, acting up to his principles, contemning every 
one who consents to the grossness of carnivorous feeding, himselt 
strictly adhering to a vegetable diet. With this singularity he does 
not seem at all out of place, nor does he either in speech or act 
appear affected. It is the energetic and beautiful oratory with 
which he upholds his doctrines that makes him so interesting. We 
are grieved that he does not perform a more active part in this drama. 
We are not even informed what becomes of him, and thus we are 
left in doubt whether his abstemious doctrines starve him to death, or 
that he is converted to beet-steaks, port wine, obesity, and a long 
life. In his appearance he is described as an elegant emaciation, a 
shadow hastening to the house of shades—the grave. We would 
also direct our friends’ attention to another well-developed character— 
the private governess of fashion, Miss Aimwell. The character is 
nature itself. She has her system of advancement, and her ends fully 
understood ; but she goes about reaching them like a woman of sense. 
Too acute to risk a present and certain good for a brilliant contin- 
gency, she advances only so far as to be able to draw back safely, and 
yet advances continually. The plots of an intriguante, especially in a 
dependent, are easily seen through, and almost always defeated. Miss 
Aimwell, knowing all this, seems to have no ambition beyond being 
the teacher and the friend of her employer, and all the time is gra- 
dually progressing towards becoming his wife, and the ruler of that 
household which she entered to serve. We have not spoken of the 
hero of this story; indeed, we hardly know to which of the actors to 
give this distinction, for the principal interest is shared nearly equally 
between three gentlemen. If, according to novel etiquette, he is the 
hero who ultimately wins the heroine, there can be no doubt about the 
matter, but any one of the three would fill the place excellently well. 
There is also a widow, a lady who, loving all others deserving love, 
yet loves herself too well to marry again, and gives to society those 
agremens, that wit and amiability, that would have been lost upon a 
husband. The following letter on governess-hunting is from this very 
pleasing lady : 





*T can now tell you, my dear sir, that I have closed with Miss Aim- 
well for a salary of one hundred pounds per annum, to be increased at 
your pleasure, and according to her merits. I really do flatter myself 
that you will approve my decision ; and, above all, recollect that I am 
ever ready to obey your commands, when I can be of any use. But I 
really must amuse you with the finale of my interview with the Puddi- 
combe family, before I close my letter. After sundry civil speeches 
respecting myself, my connexions, and so forth, Mr. Puddicombe wound 
up the whole by saying, ‘I see at once, dear Mrs. Beddowes, that you 
are a delightful creature ; I think you come from the north countrie— I 
do so love people from the north countrie. Don’t be shocked! I really 
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do feel what I say—quite delighted to make your acquaintance, and we 

really must see more of each other. Do come to-night and play a little 

tradrille. You know tradrille, of course; not the game of the day, but 

such a pretty game! Three in and three out, so nobody is over-tired. 

Po-night we expect Lady Flam, (of course you know Lady Flam, every- 

body does ;) and what a lovely creature she must have been !—and, then, 

Lady Florid. The Hon Lady Florid, full of fat and fun. You have, I 

see, a very pretty carriage of your own; but Lady Florid is what I call 

very useful to my pedestrian performers. Herself, and her horses, are 

always on the trot. She has a long purse and a full pocket; but is 

said to have purchased her nobility at a high price, and to have suffered 

sadly pere en fils. Be that as it may, she is a valuable appendage to the 

Board of Green Cloth. You will find us, soon after wine, ready to give 

you a cup of coffee. I assure you nothing does Mrs. Puddicombe so 

much good as being surrounded by her friends. Now do tell me. I have 
heard that you have the entrée at Northumberland House, being a neigh- 
bour in the north. What a real service you would do us in this case, by 

speaking a good word for us! Mrs. P.’s health scarcely ever admits of 
her going out; but she likes to be asked. I know they are particular at 
that house ; but under your auspices, dear Mrs. B., we cannot fail. We 
have got D —— house and the ~ ese of H d’s; but our wish is, to 
assemble all the grandees at our house. ‘To be sure, we must pay the 
tax of a great many bores; but I cannot bear to be ill-natured, so we 
shall weed our garden by degrees, and make way for these flowers of 
fashion, the dandelions, by clearing off our old crop of Jerusalem arti- 
chokes.’ ‘ In the first place,’ replied I, ‘ you must excuse me this even- 
ing, as I never play at cards: not because I think it wrong, but they do 
not amuse me. And as to any introductions, I regret to say that they are 
totally out of my power—such plebeians as I am, being only on suffer. 
ance in the palaces of the great.’ Determined not to be baffled by my 
retreating manner, he then added, ‘ Well, if you do not like cards, you 
may at least come and dine with us—quite en famille, and if report does 
you justice, we shall have no ‘sauce piquante,’ like that which you will 
bring.” I was thunderstruck ; for 1 do not remember ever being guilty 
of a witticism or sarcasm in my life. ‘They say you are clever, and that 
you know everything ; so I am told,’ said he. ‘Now can you tell us of 
some publisher we can rely upon to do justice to a litle work by a friend 
of Mrs. P.’s? Such a sweet little Poem en Detracteur. We have already 
shown the manuscript to a few friends, and they are quite delighted. 
The fun is, that she writes to condemn asa fault, that which she indulges 
in throughout the volume; in short, she ends by pronouncing it an inno- 
cent pastime to propagate evil reports of our neighbours, provided the 
tales are well fabricated, and then circulated with wit and humour.’” 





None can deny that this is a very spirited as well as a faithful por- 
trait of a class that, at so much trouble and expense, most sedulously 
court contempt. It shows a great knowledge of the world, and this 
social information is one of the best features of the “ Fortune-teller.” 
We must conclude by heartily recommending the work to the gene- 
ral reader, and we are sure that the delighters in fiction will be en- 
raptured with it, and not only reperuse it themselves, but so speak of 
it, that they shall induce others to seek for a pleasure that they have 
themselves so much enjoyed. Let the rigid sneer as they may, your 
regular novel reader has many and very high sources of gratification in 
works like “ Ellen Braye.” 
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The Naturalist's Library. Conducted by Sir WiLuiaAM Jarpineg, 
Barrt., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c. &c. &e. 


The eleventh volume of this standard and scientific work has made 
its appearance, and is devoted to animals of the genus marsupialia, or 
those having pouches, of which the kangaroo is most known. It is 
from the talented pen of G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., the curator to the 
Zoological Society of London. The volume is commenced by a well- 
written memoir of Dr. John Barclay, a gentleman and a scholar, to 
whom comparative anatomy is so much indebted. This short biography 
is very apposite to the subject which ensues. Then follows the intro- 
duction, which consists of the generic history, so far as it is known, 
of the whole tribe of marsupialia. This name was attached to 
these animals on account of one of the most remarkable character- 
istics which they exhibit, in the female, of a pouch or fold of skin 
in the abdomen, in which the young are carried. Comparatively 
little as we yet know of Australia, upwards of seventy species of this 
singular animal have already been discovered. Passing over the 
numerous tribes of the oppossum, we shall give an extract containing 
the description of a much nobler animal of the same genus, the Kan- 
garoo, of which there are many species. We take the principal one. 


“‘Ears moderate; tail moderately long and very thick; fore limbs 

rather long compared with most other species; fur moderately long, 
neither soft nor harsh; the hairs waved and giving to the fur a slight 
woolly character. General colour grayish-brown, darker on the back and 
paler on the sides of the body; under parts and inner side of limbs 
brownish white, on the chest faintly tinted with grayish ; the hairs on 
this part obscurely tipped with dusky; prevailing tint of fore-legs grayish ; 
the fore-feet grizzled with black and brown-white; toes black. ‘The 
hind-legs externally, and the base of the tarsi, are very pale brown—or 
what might almost be called brown-white; on the basal portion, a very 
obscure pale rusty tint is observable, and on the hinder part is a faint 
grayish hue; the toes are brown-black; the tail is covered at the base 
with fur of the same character and colour as that of the body, but as we 
recede from the base, the hairs become gradually more adpressed and 
harsher, and those on the apical half, which are almost entirely black, are 
extremely harsh. The head is almost of an uniform colour, nearly like 
that of the body, but there are some slight shades of difference ; for in- 
stance, there is a very faint rusty hue on the sides ; the lower part of the 
cheeks is somewhat grayish ; the sides of the muzzle are rather dusky, 
and the top is of a paler hue; an indistinct whitish mark runs backwards 
beneath the eye from above the angle of the mouth; the tip of the muzzle 
is whitish ; the chin is dusky, and the throat is grayish white ; the mous- 
taches are black. The ears are well clothed within with brownish white 
hairs, but those nearest, and at the apical margin, are blackish ; exter- 
nally they are almost entirely brown-black ; at the base rather paler. 
Fur, both of upper and under parts of body, brown-gray at the base; 
the hairs on the upper parts white-brown near the apex, and brown or 
brown-black at the apex, 
_“* Length from nose to root of tail, 47 inches; tail, $4 inches ; cireum- 
ference of tail at the base, about 12} lines; tarsus, 44 inches, not in- 
cluding the nails ; nose to ear,7} inches; ear, 44 inches ; width, 3 inches ; 
height of animal in its ordinary sub-erect position, 51 inches.” 
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Its habits may be derived from an account of Mr. Pennant. 


“*TInhabits the western side of New Holland, and has yet been dis. 
covered in no other part of the world. The natives call it kanguru. It 
lurks among the grass; feeds upon vegetables ; drinks by lapping ; goes 
chiefly on its hind-legs, making use of the fore-fect only for digging, or 
bringing its food to its mouth. The dung is like that of a deer. It is 
very timid. At the sight of men it flies from them by amazing leaps, 
springing over banks seven or eight feet high, and going progressively, 
from rock to rock. It carries its tail quite at right angles with its body 
when it is in motion; and when it alights often looks back ; it is much 
too swift for greyhounds; is very good eating, according to our first navi- 
gators ; but the old ones, according to the report of more recent voyagers, 
were lean, coarse, and tough. ; 

‘The weapon of defence was its tail, with which it would beat away 
the strongest dog. 

‘““¢In the spring of the present year, (1793,) 1 had an opportunity of 
observing the manners of one brought into the capital alive. It was in 
full health, very active, and very mild and good-natured ; on first coming 
out of its place of confinement, it for a little time went on all fours, but 
soon assumed an upright attitude. It would sport with its keeper ina 
very singular manner ; it first placed its tail in a perpendicular manner, 
erected its body on it as a prop, and then raising its whole body, darted 
its hind-legs on the breast of the man. It was capable of striking with 
great force if provoked, and it could scratch violently with its fore 
claws,’ ” 


It appears that this animal, so early as 1800, had bred in this country, — 


several specimens having, at that time, been kept for some years in 


Richmond Park. We all know that now there are always some of 


them in the Zoological Gardens and menageries of this country, The 
above may be looked upon as a long extract, but it serves well as a 
type of the whole of these singular mammalia. This volume, giving 
the whole history of all that is known on the subject, must be ex- 
tremely interesting to the man of science and the naturalist, and 
acceptable to readers of all classes. We cannot leave this subject 
without adverting to the plates, which are of a very superior descrip- 
tion, and beautifully coloured up to nature. ‘The contemplations 
that must naturally arise in every well-ordered and pious mind on the 
perusal of this work must surely tend to warm the heart and elevate 
the soul. The wonderfnl variety of animals, and the admirable adap- 
tation of each to its native climate and soil, ought to make us feel the 
most religious awe of the Deity, and impel us to worship and adore. 
Every new geographical discovery opens out to us fresh and astound- 
ing causes to admire the goodness of the omniscient Creator, who 
can be known only in his works, and the more we know, the more we 


shall venerate and extol. 





Excursions in Normandy, Illustrative of the Character, Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Traditions of the People, Sc. &e. -dited from the Journal 
7 hl " »y . » 7a , . ») 
of a recent Traveller, by F. Suopert, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 


The editor of this very interesting work is a veteran in literature, 
and not undistinguished by some of literatures fairest laurels, the 
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which is the very best guarantee that the public can desire that the 
work he has laid before them is as well worthy their attention as it 
has been of his individual labours. That this is the case, a few pages 
only will convince the most sceptical. It is full of matter, and that 
matter presented to the reader under very graceful forms. What 
most of all struck us was the information which it conveys of the state 
of the manufacturing population in France. The writer, after express- 
ing his wonder and admiration at the stupendous whole, thus pro- 
ceeds to comment upon the minutia :— 


“A closer scrutiny of the details of the works of the great machine 
shows that these works, these wheels, are men; and a thrill of horror 
curdles our blood. The immorality of the factory-labourers is an almost 
necessary result of this state, in which the human machine learns to forget 
that it is man. Sixteen, twelve, nay, only eight, hours of unintellectual, 
machine-like employment, must by degrees extinguish the mind so com. 
pletely as to leave nothing of the man but the animal part. Idleness is 
the origin of all vices ; and the factory-operatives pass their lives in con- 
tinual mental idleness. The interior works—the mental machinery—of 
the man, stand still: the hand alone moves. It is a question whether 
this evil can be counteracted even by mental activity out of working- 
hours—by schools, for instance; for these would not destroy its cause 
and its effects ; and the very few who would really attain a higher degree 
of mental activity would soon be lost for the factories, and quit or perish 
in them. The room of a factory in which children are employed presents 
a heart-breaking sight. The human mind developes itself only when its 
activity is excited from without. External appearances lead to questions, 
which it asks itself or others,—which it answers itself, or which others 
answer for it. Without the external appearance, without this incessant 
inquiry of the child’s, this grasping at every step after information, no 
mental developement is possible. But, in a child which, from the age of 
six, eight, or ten years, goes day after day from home to the factory, and 
from the factory home again; which, weary in body, feels, after working- 
hours, no other want but that of food and rest ;—it is almost utterly 
impossible that the mind can develope itself in the slightest degree. It 
is a corporeal spectre—a body without mind. Indeed, schools are not 
capable of applying a remedy to this case; for it is not the school, but 
life, that developes the mental activity of the child. It would be a trifle 
to teach such children to read and write; but it would be a gigantic 
work to cultivate their minds: this, however, is not an affair of learning 
and teaching, but only of experience, of intuition, of the apprehension of 
external appearances, concerning which the young mind reasons with 
itself, and thus elaborates its materials. A boy whose life has consisted 
only in the alternation of labour in the factory and learning in the school, 
will in a hundred times not rise more than once above the level of the 
brute. Life is the school of life ; and these wretchedly unfortunate chil- 
dren are torn from it, in expiation of Heaven knows what tremendous 
maledictions, to forget in the factory—nay, worse than that, never to 
have a conception—that they are human beings ; or, perhaps, to feel this 
for a moment, and to become, in the fury of their brutality, rapacious 
beasts. But these are only general grounds; there are particular ones of 
a still more revolting nature. In the spinning-factories, the children are 
mostly placed under the adult workmen, two or three to each. This fel- 
low, brutal, unfeeling, without a spark of mind, is their absolute lord and 
master. The slightest carelessness, which is attended with a trifling loss 
to him, kindles his rage, and is punished with cruel usage. Thus almost 
every spinner is the nade to master of a boy from seven to ten years 
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old, and a girl from ten to thirteen; and very often the latter is not only 
forced to endure his brutal anger, but likewise to gratify his brutal lust. 
Lastly, during working-hours these children hear nothing but the dis. 
gusting conversation of their demoralised seniors. Such is their educa. 
tion, such their school, such their religious instruction ! O, what would I 
not give that it were possible to prove me a liar, a slanderer of my kind! 
You need but look at these boys and girls to see the horrible truth writ. 
ten in their faccs in characters not to be mistaken. Unmitigated stupi- 
dity, malice, and sneaking vice, are impressed upon their features. 
Neither does the body attain its due developement in this preparatory 
school. The mayor of Marom took me to see a factory of this kind at 
that place, a league distant from Rouen. His son, six years old, accom. 
panied us. Health and child-like gaiety lighted up the features of this 
boy, and seemed to me to be a sort of scoff at misfortune—an evidence ot 
their deplorable condition. He was both taller and stouter than the spin- 
ners at ten or twelve, and most of these were, besides, afflicted with scro- 
fula, sore eyes, or some bodily deformity. One boon, a cruel one it is 
true, but yet a boon, awaits these unfortunate creatures—an early death. 
Few attain the age of forty; most of them die before they arrive at 
thirty; and pulmonary consumption is very often the bridge which leads 
them out of this vale of misery. The work itself is extremely wearing ; 
the hours, for children as well as adults being from six in the morning 
till eleven at night, with an interruption of an hour and a half for break- 
fast and dinner; and in these factories there is in general a dust, which 
settles upon their lungs and destroys them. The females employed in 
them betray in every glance the most shameless immorality. I have seen 
there girls, whom at their birth nature seemed to have destined to be 
handsome, and some of them still exhibited traces of this her intention ; 
but the moment the smile played upon the beautiful lips, it looked like a 
blasphemy against that very beauty, and proclaimed the most impudent 
licentiousness ; when the eye was raised, there burned in it fires that told 
of vice which could not reach a lower point of degradation. How could 
it he otherwise? The like cause has the like effects in this case. The 
association of so many idle females—mentally idle, for, indeed, their bo- 
dies never rest—produces such a familiarity among them, that they have 
no secrets from one another. Each details her adventures of the pre- 
ceding night, and thinks only of those of the next. The ser yr magne 
seeks pleasure after labour, and this pleasure is only that of the brute, 
Work is not over, summer and winter, till late at light; and when the 
hour of release strikes, men and women assemble in the court, or before 
the door of the factory, and go off together to spend the few sous they 
may have left. A child scarcely ever knows more than its eg eg 
the mother herself very often does not know the father. Ayah — 
ing peeped into their dwellings, let us follow them to —_ mea - * ~ 
of the weavers live in public-houses, says Noiret, but the — y 
of them with their families. Their small earnings do not allow ayn to 
have wholesome, sufficient, and regular food. Breakfast ace ype 5 Hy 
sists of dry bread, to which they often add a quarter ofa pound of Ne ul- 
As their means forbid cooking for themselves, their wives 
and children go to the auberges, which are commonly called age tae 
fetch a little wretched soup and boiled meat, or bad tye = ~ 
French language of higher society has no conception, and. , of course, 
translation for this term. The supper is much the same. 


chatel cheese. 


Compare this dreadful picture with the condition of - a 
in our factories, and it will be found to be wofully similar. x - 
and we fear will continue so to remain, whilst the 
; But we must not 


is very horrible é « 
book morals is read in the sense that it now is, 
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be led by these sad facts into a disquisition on political economy. 
Normandy does not seem to be in the first ranks of civilization, and if 
its manufacturing classes are debased by poverty and too much labour, 
the rural population are equally degraded by the most brutal igno- 
rance, and the most stolid superstition. Necromancy is not yet ob- 
solete, and digging for hidden treasures an every-day practice. The 
usual remedy for diseased cattle is to go, before sunrise on St. Jolin’s 
day, barefoot, and without being seen, and pull up two handfuls of 
corn-haulms in a neighbour's field, to twist these into a sort of rope, 
which he must wind round the body of the ailing animal, repeating 
the first verses of St. John’s gospel, and the animal is either cured by 
the spell, or remains sick or dies for the due want of faith in the spell- 
worker. Many more instances, far more absurd than this, are adduced, 
which go to prove that, though the most barbarous countrymen in 
our own provinces may be equally ignorant, they are very far from 
being so stupidly credulous. ‘The topics treated on in this very able 
work are too various even to be alluded to, for they furnish us with 
almost everything that is desirable to know concerning Normandy and 
the Normans. The translator and editor has done his part excellently ; 
and we have now a work on this interesting subject that will grace 
every library, however select and choice it may be. There always 
has been an affinity between us and this portion of our neighbours, 
and we cannot forget, if we would, that from this soil our Saxon an- 
cestors received their conquerors. It is gratifying to view the respec- 
tive present position of both parties. We have nothing to blush for in 
the comparison. 





The History of the Western Empire, from its Restoration by Charle- 
magne to the Accession of Charles V. By Sir Robert Comyn. 2 
vols. 

This is a somewhat bold undertaking, but so well completed, so far 
as it goes, that the success of the achievement justifies the hazard of 
the attempt. Sir Robert has chosen for his path a well-trodden 
ground, and, having to deal only with well-known facts, or what are 
believed to be so, of course we can expect nothing*new—at least, so 
far as mere information is concerned ; and yet, in the perusal of this 
history, we discover all the freshness of novelty which arises from his 
so ably connecting effect with cause, and, by the powers of reasoning, 
placing incidents in the proper light, and accounting for the course of 
actions by the lights ofa true philosophy. This is treating history to 
the right purpose—conveying with mere knowledge most necessary 
and applicable moral lessons. That our Teutonic forefathers were 
mainly instrumental in covering civilized Europe with the unwhole- 
some mists almost always drizzling with blood, that gained for the 
time the epithet of the “ dark ages,” none who reflect can deny. That 
they improved the physical stamina of the human race wherever they 
spread their barbarian conquests, is equally apparent. Thus, in them 
we have very much to deplore, and very much tobe grateful for. 
They also brought with them rude but strong notions of personal 
liberty, and it took many centuries to enslave their descendants. In 
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reading these valuable records, the mind will be forcibly struck with 
the greatness of the individual vices of the majority of the personages 
who earned for themselves the title of great. Indeed, in the middle 
ages, crime seemed to have stalked through the earth with a sublimity 
of magnitude that is startling. Sir Robert Comya never hesitates to 
depict it in its true colours, and thus make it as hateful as it is mon- 
strous. The arrangement of the matter of these two volumes cannot 
be surpassed. The narrative is pleasing, unaffected, and, where the 
occasion demands force, simply eloquent. The author is most anxious 
to compress as much information, thought, and sentiment, in the 
fewest number of words, and thus every sentence is pregnant with 
meaning. Would all historians write thus, we should have much 
fewer books, but a great deal more knowledge. In the second volume, 
and only two have yet appeared, the records are brought down, a: the 
title indicates, to the accession of Charles V. to the throne of the 
Cesars. At this period, man’s intellect began, almost universally, 
the memorable and still enduring struggle with tyranny and supersti- 
tion—a momentous crisis, and which we hope that Sir Robert will, in 
mother volume, proceed to elucidate in his very happy manner. 


Evils and Remedies of Popular Elections ; with a Sketch of the Qua- 
lifications and Duties of Representatives and Constituents ; to which 
is added an address on the proposed Reforms in the Commerce and 
Finance of the Country. By James S. Buckincuam, Esq, late 
M.P. for Sheffield. 


Anything that the late member for Sheflicld may gravely offer 
to the public should be treated with respect, and seriously considered. 
There cannot be difficulty in stating that he is in advance of his 
times ; we do not mean in the higher cultivation of his intellect, or in 
a far-seeing philosophy, but in his ardour to bring about that ameliora- 
tion in all that concerns the great human family, and which ame- 
lioration never will be obtained if rashly sought for, or if attempted to 
be hurried forward in the vehement manner which Mr. Buckingham 
recommends. Every one will admit with him that the Reform Bill is 
a most imperfect piece of legislation ; but the emedy offered for this 
evil is no less than a plan for a complete and searching revolution. 
By it property would be laid prostrate at the mercy of mere numbers, 
and the aristocracy subjected to the will of a mass of imperfect edu- 


cation, which this producer of remedies is pleased to call the will of 


intellect. 

“ The first step in this change would be to establish a new standard of 
quatification ; and, in lieu of a minimum amount of property or rental, 
to fix a minimum amount of intelligen'e. The great argument in favour 
of a low freehold, or a low rental qualification, has constantly been, that 
it admitted all who could be fairly supposed to have the requisite degree of 
intelligence which this standard supposed. But this end can be better 
answered by taking—what, if it be not actual intelligence, is at least a far 
better test, or symptom, or’ index of it, than any amount of rental can 
possibly be—namely, the possession, by the voter, of the power to read 
intelligibly, and to write legibly, in his mother tongue. Between the pos- 
session of this power and the possession of intelligence there is at least 
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some connexion, if not a very close affinity; but between any degree of 
intelligence, and any degree of rental, there is not the slightest connexion 
whatever.” 


The author here shows the very best face that his proposition can 
assume : let us pause for a moment over it, and calculate the numbers 
of those who can read and write, who have no property at all, with the 
numbers of those who have property who can and who cannot read or 
write. If this plan cannot altogether swamp property, and bring about 
social confusion, nothing else can; when we remember that all this 
voting is to be shielded from all the legitimate influences of wealth and 
rank, andthus mere numbers will become the dominant body. Mr. Buck- 
ingham asserts that the power of being able to read and write “has a 
connexion with intelligence, but between any degree of intelligence 
and any degree of rental there is not the slightest connexion what- 
ever.” This we strenuously deny. Look at the facts—any degree of 
rental will admit of one hundred thousand per annum. The very 
possession of an income argues education, and assures the possessor 
of the power of acquiring intelligence that never can be obtained by 
the reading and writing pauper. Yes, the connexion between intel- 
ligence and wealth is intimate—not in a mere abstract logical view, 
for a wealthy man may be totally uneducated, but the “ may be” is not 
the actual—and we must deal with this question practically. Could 
Mr. Buckingham find as many totally uneducated men in his kingdom, 
possessing a tolerable rental, who could establish for him a decent ex- 
ception to the rule, that wealth involves necessarily some degree of 
education ? We think that he could not. Altogether, we disapprove 
of his scheme for reforming the recent reform. We do not see, by 
anything that he has said, whether women are to be endued with the 
suffrage ; he always uses the words “ persons,” and thus leaves this 
very nice point in doubt. Supposing that on the Ist of January 
next ensuing, by some miracle this plan were to be brought into full 
operation, what are we to do with the present batch of revising 
barristers, and all the cumbrous paid machinery with which the present 
Reform Bill is worked? The new plan would entail on us a good deal 
of expense, and which would have to be added to that of the present 
one; for when lawyers once get hold of a vested interest, death only 
will make them relinquish their grasp, and even death sometimes 
fails. Then our re-reformer would make it penal to canvass—to 
make the exercise of one of our plainest and most natural rights 
penal. This is truly a radical notion of liberty. But the idea of 
making a man perpetrate the one half a pamphlet, and, worse still, 
sometimes a whole one, instead of canvassing, is really too bad. Why 
by compulsion cause a man “to write himself down an ass?” Our 
author has printed a dream, with some good points about, but with 
many rude absurdities. But there is amusement to be derived from 
his vision. Read the qualifications which he demands for a member 
of parliament—of course in this portrait he has endeavoured to draw 
his own likeness—and if we say that he has miserably failed, we must 
not be blamed, for the colours of self-love can only be used by the 
painter himself. We need only mention that this model of an M.?. 
is a perfect monstcr—that is to say, a monster of perfection—such 
an aggregate of all human virtues and intelligence as is possessed 
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only by a private governess, or an academical tutor, and by them only 
in their advertisements. His treatise on financial and commercial 
reform is so much better than his remedies for the Reform Bill, that 
we can hardly conceive it to have emanated from the same brain. 
We go with him, heart and soul, in all his doctrines, which are not 
only lucidly, but very eloquently displayed. His style is really good, 
and if we must cavil, we should say its only fault is a slight tendency 
to bombast. £2. gra. 


“ Before I conclude, permit me to leave behind me, as something that 
may be deemed worthy, perhaps, to be engraven on the minds of your 
children, as well as yourselves, an image or an illustration of the force of 
that union which I so earnestly recommend. It is an image drawn from 
my own earliest profession, that of the sea, where the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the grandest combinations of nature and of art, are frequent and 
imposing ; as the wisest and the most sublime of poets knew well, when 
he said, ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep.’ The image then is this—the power of the cable in the raging 
storm! Of what is it composed? Of fibres so frail and so fragile, that 
the new-born infant in the cradle may snap them asunder in his playful- 
ness, and separate them all in his sport. But unite these fragile fibres into 
a thread, combine the requisite number of these to form the strand, weave 
these again into the united rope, and cast the anchor from it into the 
fathomable sea. It embraces, grasps, and lays firm hold upon the oozy 
bottom of the deep; the storm arises—it increases with increasing 
destructive force—-it rages in all its tury—the elemental strife begins— 
and all the grand artillery of heaven seems pouring down its vengeance 
on the mariner’s devoted head, In the language of the psalmist, ‘ They 
mount up to the heavens, they go down again to the depths.’ But 
though the shattered bark shall touch alternately the very verge of heaven 
and earth ; and though, to the terror-stricken stranger, destruction seems 
inevitable ; yet, the united weakness which forms the cable’s strength, is 
the anchor of the seaman’s hope, so that he sleeps in quiet, while the 
billows rock his cradle and the tempest sings his lullaby, in the confidence 
reposed on that tried and faithful emblem of ‘ fragility made force,’ which 
holds his vessel firmly to her anchorage, till the tempest subsides again to 
calm. Be, then, but thus united, and you will triumph over every 
threatening storm.” 


There is no use in mincing the matter: Mr. Bb. is a confirmed 
literary egotist, and something more. Let the reader observe how he 
has interjected his own speeches with (applause!) (tremendous ap- 
plause !) (cheers !) &c. &c. ; and he has actually published of himself 
the following sentence: “ Mr. Buckingham, on presenting himself, was 
received with the most rapturous cheers, which lasted for several 
minutes,”’ and this is printed in the usual type with black ink—had it 
been red, the sentence might have done that for him, which we should 
think he does not often himself do—‘‘ blush.” Let us conclude with 
his concluding flourish. 


“The thanks of the meeting were then voted to the chairman, after 
which the meeting separated, every one appearing to be awakened, by 
the thrilling eloquence and clear deductions of the lecturer, to the im- 
portance of those changes for which he so eloquently pleaded.” 


“So much tor Buckinghain !” 
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Poems by the late Hon. William R. Spencer, with corrections and adidi- 
tions ; to whichis prefixed a Biographical Memoir, by Louisa 
Frances Poutter. Third Edition, revised. 


What the Hon. Mr. Spencer might have become, under circum- 
stances favourable to industry, it would be idle to speculate upon, 
for the world will always estimate him by what he has achieved; and 
truly that is not much. But most of the poems which he has pro- 
duced are very perfect of their kind, and if he attempted not great 
things, he succeeded eminently in the little that he attempted. These 
verses, which we find have reached a third edition, are introduced by 
a very florid biography from the talented lady who has so well edited 
them. There is nothing remarkable in the events of the author's 
life ; he seems to have been a good man, with most of the good things 
of this life at command, silently gliding down the stream of fashion- 
able life, courted by all who knew him, and very generally loved for 
his amiable qualities. We do not, we cannot think very highly of him 
as a poet. Miss Poulter has done more to render him popular to the 
present and to future generations, than he ever did for himself. He 
needed some moral spur, the goad of poverty, or the impulse of am- 
bition, to excite his latent energies. His translation of Riirger’s 
Leonora is a work of high promise, and we are sorry that our limits 
deny us the pleasure of extracting it. With this exception and an- 
other, he is only known as a drawing-room poet; the elegant pro- 
ducer of harmonious and epigrammatic verses, peculiarly adapted to a 
courtly circle. We repeat, that it is no small praise to do all this so 
exquisitely as Mr. Spencer has done it, and, with that meed his amia- 
b'e biographer must rest content. The following little poem is of a 
superior ordcr, gracefully uniting with much simplicity very genuine 
pathos. 


“ BETH GELERT, OR THE GRAVE OF THE GREYHOUND 


“ The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smil’d the morn ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obey'd Llewelyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer, ; 

‘Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 


‘Oh where does faithful Gelert roam, 
The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave—a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase ?’ 


‘Twas only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 

Ele watch'd, he served, he cheer’d his lord, 
And sent’nel’d his bed. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gilt of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rede on. 
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And now, as o’er the rocks and dells | 
The gallant chidings rise, | 
All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries ! 


That day Llewelyn little loved | 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleas’d Llewelyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

Ilis truant Gélert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 


But, when he gain’d his castle-door, 
Aghast the c hieftain stood ; 

The hound all o'er was smear 'd with gore, 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 


Llewelyn gaz’d with fierce surprise ; 
Unus’d such looks to meet, 

His favorite check'd his joyful guise, 
And crouch’d, and lick’d his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewelyn pass’d, 
And on went Gélert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood gouts shock’d his view. 


O’erturn’d his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood-stain’d covert rent : 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 


He call’d his child-—no voice replied— 
He search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child.. 


‘Hell-hound! my child’s by thee devour'd,’ 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plung’d in Gélert's side. 


“ suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert’s s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 


Arous’d by Gelert’s dying yell, 
Some slumb’rer wakened nigh : — 
What words the parent’ s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 


Conceal’d beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had miss’d, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
The cherub boy he kiss’d. 


Nor scath had he, nor harm, ner dread, 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
T remendous still in death. 
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Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain! 
For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe: 
‘ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue.’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck'd ; 

And marbles storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


There never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester, unmov’d ; 

There, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 


And there he hung his horn and spear, 
And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gélert’s dying yell. 


And, till great Snowden’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of ‘ Gélert’s Grave.” 


This volume is likely to find its habitat in the drawing-room, and 
it well deserves the distinction. We must conclude this our short 
notice with saying that Miss Poulter has done more than justice to her 
author’s literary character, but we readily exculpate her for this, for 
when she had to record so much private worth and amiability, can we 
wonder that she did not check her hand, and suddenly lapse from the 
admiring friend into the stern critic ? 





“ye . vr. . 
Letter from Sir Frederick Trench to the Viscount Duncannon, First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, &c. &c. 


Sir Frederick Trench has long been endeavouring’ to make’ the ca- 
pabilities of our beautiful river, the Thames, subservient to the health, 
the prosperity, and the embellishment of London, but has hitherto 
met with but little assistance from any quarter, and. much illiberal 
and selfish opposition from parties who not only do not care for the 
public interests, but who do not comprehend their own. We are 
pleased to find, from this letter, that nearly all this unwise and illibe- 
ral opposition has subsided, and very much of it been changed into 
support. The great difficulty formerly was to meet the cry, “ Who's 
to pay for this splendid esplanade and quay, that is to reach from 
London Bridge to Hungerford Market?” The question has, at length, 
been answered, by stating that this wonderful improvement will pay 
for itself, by the means of a railroad, so contrived that at once it will 
enhance the beauty of the structure, and tend infinitely to the con- 
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venience of the inhabitants of the metropolis. We cannot make this 
undertaking comprehended in all its magnificent details without the 
aid of plans ; we therefore advise those who feel interested in the 
subject to purchase the letter. The scheme, as propounded by Sir 
Frederick, has our unqualified approbation, with one slight exception, 
and that is, by advancing so far the embankment upon the water-way 
of the river, it will greatly increase the rapidity of the ebbing and 
flowing tides, the which are already more than sufficiently strong. We 
have no doubt but that now the Conservatives have in their hands the 
reins of power, they will take Sir Frederick ‘Trench’s proposition into 
serious consideration, and if it can be carried into execution, (and 
there are only moral, not physical difficulties to overcome,) they as- 
suredly will. It would be the architectural wonder of the world, not 
so much on account of the masses of masonry which it would require 
to complete it, as for its grandeur of effect, and its universal utility. 
We hardly dare hope for this splendid consummation of structural 
grandeur, when we contemplate the selfishness and the extortionate 
spirit which, unfortunately, too much pervades the possessor of pro- 
perty required for public uses. Directly that these people shall have 
discovered that the plan is likely to be effected, however much they 
would clamour for it now, they would then rouse every energy, and use 
every means to oppose it, in order to make their claims for compensation 
more enormous—and we are sorry to say that this unpatriotic course 
of proceeding would be strongly backed in the House of Commons. 





Amenities of Literature. By J. D'Israrui, D.C.L. 3 Vols. 


This veteran and universally-respected author has done more to 
make literature loved for its intrinsic worth than any man living. All 
acknowledge the unbounded utility of learning, but it remained for 
Mr. D'Israeli to impress upon mankind its surpassing beauty and 
loveliness. He has drawn the public attention to the neglected trea- 
sures that everywhere so much abound, and taught us how fitly to 
appreciate what he has so diligently discovered. The three volumes 
before us contain a series of essays, principally upon English works, 
commencing at the fabulous period of our history, when the Druids, 
to the chorus of uncouth hymns, sacrificed their fellow-men by burn- 
ing them in multitudes in wicker idols. We are rather incredulous 
upon some of the points which this pleasing author attempts to esta- 
blish in this era, but his speculations are so ingenious and so beauti- 
fully narrated, that, whilst we doubt, we grieve that we should be 
compelled to do so. When we approach the Norman dynasty, we 
have nothing but assentation to offer to all that he asserts. His dis- 
quisitions on the Anglo-Norman poets are excellent. It was a mercy 
that, at that period, we did not become altogether and for ever 
French. ‘That it did not so happen we may thank the much-abused 
cloistered monks, who still pertinaciously adhered to and wrote in the 
vernacular, and the indomitable spirit of the sturdy agricultural popu- 
lation of the provinces. The dissertations on the Saxon language, as 
it began to form itself into what we now call English, is quite a phi- 
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lological masterpiece ; and the remarks upon Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
others nearly cotemporary, will be read with a deep interest. Our 
author grows more than usually eloquent upon the subject of print- 
ing. It is a waste of time the disputing of who was the first inventor. 
The natural progress of the arts attendant upon an increasing civiliza- 
tion deserves nine-tenths of the credit. One man never did, never 
could do, and never will do, anything very clever, but for that 
which clever men did before him. We find in these volumes a great 
deal of useful information on the subject of libraries ; and a person now 
living in this plethora of books may well be astonished how few and 
meagre they were just before printing became general. Mary queen 
of Scots had, for her time, a good library ; her rival and destroyer, 
elizabeth, a better. Unfortunately, for we delight to linger over 
works of this description, we have no room to follow our author 
through the other two volumes ; we can only finish abruptly by giv- 
ing the whole work our unqualified approbation, and add our meed of 
applause in unison with the rest of the world. 


The Deerslayer. A Yale. By J. Fenimore Coorver, Esq. 3 Vols. 


The literary powers of Mr. Cooper have now been ratified by many 
years of success in his peculiar range, and anything that he may pro- 
duce cannot but be favourably rec eived. But he needs not the ad- 

vantage of prescription to cause this, his last tale, to be universally 
stash. Had the “ Deerslayer” been his first introduction to the 
public, it would immediately have challenged attention and secured 
admiration. There is a grandeur about its simplicity that belongs 
only to nature. There is but little of plot or intricate contrivance in 
the structure of the story, and it needed them not. It is a series, 
though not an extended one, of beautiful portraits after life, and a 
chronicle of startling adventure, in scenes novel to Englishmen, and a 
combination of situation more than dramatically fine. The action of 
the story, for the most part, takes place in the awful silence of the 
old forests, which seem coeval with the soil upon which they grow, 
or upon the torrent-impelled and desolate river, the isolated lake, or 
in the all but boundless wilderness. The L eatherstockings, the deer- 
slayer, is a young hero, with but little of society’s education, yet 
made most perfect for the vast and sublime theatre on which he is 
destined to act. Of course he is continually mixed up with both 
friendly and hostile red-men, and the adventures in which they in- 
volve him are of the most thrilling nature. It is this sort of wild life 
which arouses some of man's best and noblest energies, though it 
must be confessed that it too often awakens his worst passions. Un- 
bridled by anything like human responsibility, his hand is too ready 
to do that which his heart dictates, and conscience is peculiarly torpid 
where there are none to accuse or to remonstrate. This reckless 
self-dependence no one ever portrayed better than Mr. Cooper, and 
thus his scenes of Indian lite have not been equalled, and never will 
be surpassed. In the work before us, the character of the heroine, 
Judith, is a masterpiece, and evinces an innate nobleness of character 
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that only one endued with a nobly-constituted soul could have con- 
ceived. The Deerslayer will be everywhere welcome, and prove the 
most generally read romance of the day. There is a captivating man- 
liness about it that will mainly recommend it to the gentler sex, whilst 
it will stand the severest test of the harsher and more critical. The 
author has told many good tales, but we really think that this, his 
latest, is his best. Though on old ground, his narrative appears to be 
ever new and fresh, and a subject that, at first sight, would seem to 
be all but barren, proves in his hands to be inexhaustible. We hope 
again to meet him in the far west. 


The History of Guernsey, Se. Sc. By JonarHan Duncan, Esa. 
B.A., author of the “ Dukes of Normandy,” &c. &c. 8vo. 


Very ably done indeed. We do not think that, although Guernsey 
be so important a region among the Channel Islands, it has quite that 
importance with the world at large in which the nationality of its in- 
habitants so firmly believe. But, on the other hand, it ought by no 
means to be treated with anything approaching to neglect. In its 
history, it has many things in common with other larger territories— 
abundance of Celtic remains, and not a few marks of an ancient Roman 
occupation. ‘To make use of a pettiness of speech, no antiquities can 
be more ancient than hers, and few more respectable, for antiquities 
have their degrees of consequence. What we most admire in Guernsey 
is its jurisprudence. In this respect we think it a model for all the 
people on the earth. The disputes about meum and tuum are not ad- 
justed by what our ignorant ancestors thought—not by a mass of pre- 
cedents, each contradicting the other—not by statutes enacted to suit 
a state of things long since passed away—but by a sense of the moral 
right and wrong of the existing circumstances, as connected with that 
particular case. This is glorious, and just as it should be, and man- 
kind will never be completely civilized until this be the universal rule 
of arbitration. Does it not warm the heart when we hear that the 
judges in Guernsey usually pronounce judgment from the common 
sense view of the matter in litigation—they are guided solely by facts, 
unswayed by the dictates of a bookworm of a black-letter judge, and 
uninfluenced by the specious and insincere eloquence of a hired advo- 
cate. And those advocates—how differently constituted from the 
gentlemen of the bar in England! The former take a solemn oath, 
which is renewed biennially, that they will faithfully advise their cli- 
ents that they will not undertake any cause which they know to be 
bad, and in their pleadings will not adduce any facts but those which 
their clients have affirmed to be true. This administration of justice 
alone would make an elysium of this island. Do the paid counsellors 
in England, who will plead in any cause, strain every effort to vindi- 
cate the wrong, if that wrong be their client's, defend robbery, and 
stand between murder and justice, believe that there is a future judg- 
ment-seat hereafter, where casuistry will not avail, and where the con- 
ventionalities of the bar will be of no account? We merely ask the 
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question, in the hope that it may make some honest man of the long 
robe think of the answer that assuredly he will have to give. We 
trust that, some day, England will awake to a monstrosity which the 
little island of Guernsey so indignantly rejects. 





—_-— —_- 


Poems from the German of Wilhelm Zimmermann, with original Pieces, 
By ALETEs. 


It is just now of very little use noticing poetry. Let us asseverate 
as strongly as it is in the power of language, that any verses are good 
verses, that they equal the best of Lord Byron’s, and emulate the 
glorious outbursts of Shakspeare, no one will seek the book which 
contains them, in order to verify or disprove our assertion. Should 
we take a contrary direction, and with rabid energy “let slip the 
dogs of abuse,” and decry them as dangerous to the human frame for 
their laughter-provoking absurdities, none will seek to administer to 
their risible propensities at the expense of the author. You may 
pipe to the public, but the public will not dance. He who now writes 
poetry, serious, heroic, or sentimental, will not be read unless on the 
day his work be published he take a spring off the monument, and 
thus jump into fame, or do something equally dashing and destroying, 
and then people may read his book from a very laudable curiosity to 
know in what manner of speech so great a fool expressed himse!l!. 
When veritable and truly inspired veteran poets like Campbell eschew 
poetry from a wholesome fear of the world’s neglect, what hope is 
there for the exertions of the mere tyro? And yet, if hope be per- 
mitted to any, Aletes has a just right to it. His little book is filled 
with unexceptionable versification, and can boast of some excellent 
poetry. The translations give us a very high opinion both of the 
original and the translator ; but we shall pass these, and in order to 
do our author more justice, extract one of his original poems. 


‘* THE RHINE-FALL,. 


An onward rush of waters! ne'er abating 
In strife and madness, till the storms that nurse 
Its might shall cease; on! on! and never sating 
Its thirst of action !—’Tis as though a curse 
Were laid on that blue river, as on man, 
Whose soul, the rapture of excitement tasting, 
Drinks deeper—more ; alone the body’s wasting 
Can bound its outward force, but the desire, 
The fever-wish burns on, and works the bann 
With an intenser, though more viewless fire, 
Aimless and endless ; and as that wild stream 
When turbid rushes wilder, so the soul, 
When unenlightened by some purer beam, 
And blind with passions, doth more strongly roll 
Its tide of fantasy :—its foaming flashes 
Burst into air complainingly : while dashes 
Anguish on life’s cold rocks, and deep disdain, 
_ Harmless without, aims inward all its lashes, — 
While pride, with gurgling laugh, would choke the thought of pain. 
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With the exception of a little eking out in the centre of this short 
poem, and which throws a shade of obscurity over the expression of 
the thought, this we pronounce to be of the true inspiration. When- 
ever the world chooses again to awake from its prosaic slumber, and 
wishes to drink of the Pierian waters, we recommend it to a few 
draughts from the spring of Aletes. 
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China; or, Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, Antiquities, 
Customs, Superstitions, Laws, Government, Education, and Litera- 
ture of the Chinese. By Samvuru Kipp, Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature, University College. London, 8vo. 


As in all human probability some portion of these ill-understood 
regions will, at no distant date, become parts of the Britannic instead 
of the Celestial empire, every publication that can throw light upon 
the feelings, the habits, and progress of civilization of the natives, 
must be more than ordinarily welcome. In Mr. Kidd's work there 
is avast fund of information, wonderfully yet very elegantly con- 
densed into a small compass. The author's opportunities and faci- 
lities of well performing his task have been very great, and he has 
availed himself of them in a manner that does him as much credit as 
it renders essential service to the public. Of all the wonders of this 
wonderful country, the construction of their language seems to be the 
most astonishing. Mr. Kidd comes to the conclusion, and very justly 
in our opinion, that this language, so far as characters express it, is 
purely symbolic ; in fact, only a more elaborate and artificial manner 
of expression than that formerly employed by the aborigines of 
Mexico, After this subject has been well discussed, we have then 
some remarks upon the history of the Chinese, as they themselves 
believe in it. Our space will not permit us to dwell upon this curious 
subject; we will only briefly remark that the denizens of the * flowery 
empire” have the greatest capacity for swallowing a stupendous super- 
stition of any existing people on the face of the earth. They are 
slaves too, and that the most abject, having, besides the usual subju- 
gation of weakness to power, submitted themselves most abjectly to a 
frivolous and exacting code of ceremonies, which, if strictly observed, 
must make life a burden, and if neglected, a continued series of punish- 
ments. Every one who wished to know the Chinese character, as the 
Chinese themselves regard it, must make intimate acquaintance with 
this valuable volume. Every promise held out in its title-page is 
strictly performed, and the whole concludes with some very pertinent 
reflections upon our differences with these vainest of personages, the 
supreme and subordinate rulers of the nation. Everything indicates, 
to amoral certainty, that we must, having gone so far, go still farther, 
and possess ourselves of no inconsiderable part of the Chinese ter- 
ritory, giving them in exchange the blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. We only deplore that the good must be conferred upon them 
by the instrumentality of the sword. 
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Dictionary of the Art of Printing. By Witvi1aM Savace, Author of 
‘‘ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” and of “ A Treatise on 
the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured.” Long- 
man and Co. 


We have now before us the concluding number of this valuable work, 
and surveying it, asa whole, we are struck with the large amount of 
information it contains. We think that nothing that could be consi- 
dered useful to the least or proficient workman, to the earliest learner 
or the oldest practitioner, has been neglected or omitted ; while to 
the man of larger acquirements and more extended information, the 
deep research and the accumulated stores of valuable material will 
supply a reference for every doubtful point, and an authority for every 
disputed one. No printing office ought to be without this work as a 
standard to which to refer. In all practical matters it will furnish 
both information and authority, and must be deeply interesting to 
every typographer, as presenting him with so many records of those 
curious old fashions and manners, which, from their gradually waning 
into obscurity, must, but for this pains-taking author, have been soon 
wholly lost. We ourselves have felt surprised at the vestiges of 
olden times, which give a sort of quaintness to a work which is never- 
theless brought up to the state of perfection peculiar to the improved 
practice and machinery of modern days. Amongst those articles 
which strike us as being of the highest value to the practical printer, 
as well as to the general reader, we must mention Abbreviations, 
Electrotype, Records, Ancient Names of Towns and Cities, Bible Or- 
thography, Greek Ligatures, Sigla or Literary signs, Law Authorities, 
Botanical Authorities, a copious collection of all Alphabets that can 
be found in English type, with a notice and curious illustrations of 
Rose Engine Turning, &c. &c.—altogether forming the most useful 
work that has ever been published on this most interesting art; a 
desideratum to the printer, and a valuable work of reference for every 


library. 





Philosophy of Storms. By James P. Espy, A.M. 8vo. 


“ Uncertain as the winds” has been a proverb since man has been 
able to hand down a tradition ; and vast indeed would be the achieve- 
ment, if this hitherto regarded uncertainty could be explained by phy- 
sical causes, and the calm and the hurricane be placed in the proper 
localities, and assigned their proper times, years, or even months, be- 
fore they are destined to happen. That not even the gentlest of 
breezes fans the cheek of beauty without a long concatenation of dis- 
tant causes, is most sure; but we fear it is equally sure that even the 
most proximate will never be explained. That Mr. Espy has treated 
his subject well and scientifically, cannot be doubted; he has thrown 
much, very much light upon it ; but yet, we say it with humility, we 
think that he theorises a little too much and too boldly. Mr. Espy 
maintains that storms are rotatory, and that they have a whirling mo- 
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tion gradually approaching to a centre ; but we have not the space to 
assign all the reasons upon which he arrives at his somewhat startling 
conclusion. That some storms act in this way, we have ourselves 
often witnessed, and particularly in the West Indies, where they are 
called tornadoes, but, from our experience, which is not small, we 
should say that this is not the general rule. Sir John Herschel is 
also opposed to Mr. Espy’s universal principle. Until we meet with 
some doctrine more convincing, or until this doctrine be so explained 
as to convince us more, we must content ourselves with the old notion, 
that winds of every description, from the cat’s-paw to the typhoon, 
are the result of the rarefaction of the air, the colder and denser cur- 
rents rushing on with different degrees of intensity to supply the ap- 
proximation to a vacuum created by a hotter temperature. The 
theory that winds are generated by, and receive their direction from 
magnetic influence, is gaining ground among the learned, but very 
much must be studied and learned before meteorology can have the 
least pretensions to a science. But still the merit of our author is 
more than considerable. He is very ably pioneering the way—may 
he live to take advantage of his own labours. 


Ashantee and the Gold Coast ; being a Sketch of the History, Social 
State, and Superstitions of the Inhabitants of these Countries ; with 
a note of the State and Prospects of Christianity among them. 
By Joun BEECHAM. 


In regions inhabited by barbarians, the pious zeal of the missiona- 
ries has always heralded the way to civilization, with more or less suc- 
cess, but we are compelled to state that these most excellent under- 
takings for the spiritual and temporal advantage of the negro races, 
although marked with a superior degree of zeal, have, hitherto, in 
their results, been attended with the least possible degree of success. 
The sacrifice of human life to this most holy purpose has been 
enormous—the labourers in the vineyard have been many and devoted, 
but the harvest has been miserably scanty. It makes one shudder, 
merely to read of the dreadful state of cruel and even cannibal super- 
stition in which the negro nations are smothered, as it were, in living 
embers. The manners, the morals, and religious notions of the people 
on the Gold Coast are most revolting. Such tribes had better cease 
to be, than be thus. Let it not be supposed, for a moment, that we 
hint at extirpation—we wish, we pray for conversion and civilization 
only. In neither has anything like an advance been made, notwith- 
standing the great efforts of the good and pious for so long a period, 
even from the commencement of the sixteenth century. We are sor- 
rowfully compelled to think, from the experience of the past, that 
some degree of civilization must precede all attempts at conversion. 
‘These people are so brutified, so given up to every species of sensuality, 
that their debased minds have not yet attained the faculty of receiving 
even the simplest ideas of the only true religion. They have not the 
power of abstraction, no mental qualities that can comprehend any 
but a visible and tangible god. If a few brave hearts, very deeply 
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imbued with christian truth, could be induced to settle among them, 
and practise the simplest of the arts, and not go out ostensibly to 
convert, we think that the superior comforts with which they would 
surround themselves, would soon attract the notice and the imitation 
of these savages. Let then the emigrants select the proper time to 
enlighten them on scriptural subjects—not as teachers, but merely as 
well-wishers and friends —not apparently over-anxious for converts, 
but for imitators and partners in the blessings that even a moderate 
share of civilization must confer upon them. Too much anxiety to 
build a church, and assume over them a spiritual dominion, must de- 
feat its own object. Win them first as friends, and, in the Lord's 
good time, you will fold them with his blessed flock. Mere doctrinal 
attempts will never succeed. Their native children have been sent 
to England and piously educated. Had these remained in England, 
they would have lived and died devout Christians; but no sooner are 
they returned to preach the Gospel to their countrymen, than they 
again plunge into the wild revels of a barbarous life, and lapse into 
the most profligate heathenism. <A native of the name of Quaque 
was actually educated at Oxford, receiving and imbibing every neces- 
sary instruction to render him not only a faithful but an intelligent 
pastor. In the cloisters of the University this youth was a good 
Christian ; in the enervating and luxurious climate of his own country 
he turned gradually to sensuality and all the abominations of the 
heathen. The reason of this is most evident. As yet the negroes 
did not understand their own wants; they craved not for things spi- 
ritual, which was all that Quaque brought them, but things carnal. 
To their blinded senses he appeared not better but worse than them- 
selves—more dependent, more helpless; had he shown them, on his 
return, how to plant and to build, they would have first respected, and 
after listened to and been converted by him. Though we thus differ 
in our opinion of the modus operandi that should be adopted with the 
author, we honour his talent and integrity, and feel very grateful to 
him for his invaluable work. It ought, and it will, rouse the sympa- 
thy of the English public. We are sure that these fertile regions that 
Mr. Beecham has described might easily be made to afford England 

Vast resources In a commercial point of view, and as such they are 
gradually, although too slowly, rising into importance. We well know 
how noxious is the climate of these places to Europeans, but that 
danger must be braved for the sake of humanity, for the sake of the 
negroes themselves, and, above all, for the love of God. The Ashan- 
tees and the coast of Guinea men are a robust race, and what is fatal 
to the white man, is, to them, a source of health and longevity. Only 
persuade them to be civilized, and they would soon build coasting ves- 
sels, which would enable other nations to traffic with them at some 
little distance from their pestilential coasts. In time, they might 
become a considerable trading people. But we have no room to dilate 
upon this. Mr. Beecham writes in a very earnest yet pleasing style, 
and evinces that he understands the graces of composition, whilst he 
appears to be entirely absorbed by the momentous interests which he 
so eloquently advocates. Even to those who seek in their. re ading 
amusement only, we warmly recommend this volume. 
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The Visitor's Guide to the Watering Places. 


This requires no long comment. It is very well got up, so far as it 
goes, extending only to the principal watering-places in England. 
Twenty of these have obtained the distinction of being mentioned, 
and surely the number is sufficiently great out of which to choose. 
However, Bath, the honoured in history, the patronized of royalty, 
and embalmed for an immortality with the name of Nash, is altoge- 
ther omitted—whilst Chatham, long, low, dirty, slopselling Chatham, 
has several pages devoted to it. However, we would not disparage 
this;ssame Chatham—it has its capabilities, but they have not yet been 
developed ; but, in comparison with Bath, Chatham is just what the 
sailors, soldiers, and Jews have made it. 


The Porcelain Tower, or Nine Stories of China. By T. 'T. T. 


These humorous quizzes upon the singularities of our bombastic 
opponents, are delivered off-hand, in the happiest of styles, always 
vivacious, and very often witty. We hardly ever found punning 
turned to better account ; indeed, so well is the paronysma managed, 
that it may well be mistaken for its elder and more legitimate brother, 
wit. And there is another point noticeable in this right merry plea- 
santry ; whilst the author, by his admirable burlesque, is making us 
laugh heartily at the grotesque celestials, he is often dealing the 
laughers themselves many very sly but home hits. We need not 
dwell at any length on this facetious volume, as it has already made 
one of the principal features of a monthly periodical, but we could not 
pass over so much merit entirely with silence. The illustrations are 
really very good, and the affair is most apposite to the present, and 
bids fair to become a favourite also in future, times. 


MUSICAL ANNUALS. 


Musical Annuals.—D' Almaine and Co., Soho Square. 


We have now before us two of the most costly books of the season 
—“ The Musical Bijou,” and “ Songs of Erin.” The former is a 
work of long standing and considerable reputation, this being its 
eighth year, if our memory does not deceive us, and every new year 
continues adding fresh laurels, additional beauties, and a more lavish 
expenditure, on this already splendid musical work. The one before 
us, for the year 1842, is more elegant than any of its predecessors. 
Neither expense, talent, originality, nor beauty of design, have been 
spared ; it is, without exception, one of the most unique books that 
has ever fallen to our good fortune to review, and joyfully we com- 
mence our task, for with such authors as the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
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Crawford, Lord Byron, Rev. Stephen Hawker Ryan, Bayly, Wade, 
Fitz Ball, and Jefferys; and composers, Charles Horn, Bishop, Bar- 
nett,Loder, Rodwell, Wade, Herz, Auber, Penserosi, and Crouch, the 
author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and * Dermot Astore ;” beside 
these names, many others, whose contributions to the work possess 
considerable merit. 

Having run our eyes over the index, we commence the pleasing 
task of reviewing the contents, not singly, for that were a prodigious 
undertaking, the book containing between seventy and eighty vocal 
and instrumental pieces. 

We shall proceed by enumerating the number of works contributed 
by each author. There are three by Bishop, mostly of a serious cha- 
racter, full of sentiment and rich harmony. Four by Barnett, trifles 
in their way, but all possessing that chasteness of style for which this 
clever musician is so characterized. We particularly admire “ The 
Mourning Ring,” though not equal to another canzonette we have 
heard by the same composer to the same words. By Loder there are 
six: “ In summer's cot,” “ O softly falls the foot of Love,” “ Time 
was thy locks,” and “ ‘The Village Mill,” are gems worthy the pen of 
any author, however great; the latter is particularly to our taste—it 
is Nature personified, in all the various beauties, which she alone is 
mistress of; it is a tale told by innocence itself. Crouch has five 
original pieces, besides arrangements mostly possessing merit above 
the common order. ‘ The Seraskier’s Bride” is very original, and 
written like an artiste who feels what he writes; he has given this 
song a national character, which would do honour to any of the Eastern 
writers ; nor has Mrs. Crawford, the fair poetess, been less success- 
ful in her part. Hafiz himself could not have written two more ap- 
propriate stanzas. “ Dur-el-Baheer,” (or the Captive, ) is a sweet, un- 
affected strain, full of feeling and sentiment; a subject in which 
Mr. Crouch is always most successful. The chief illustrations of the 
work are given to these two songs, and we candidly admit they fully 
deserve the flattering distinction ; for poet, musician, and artiste, have 
evidently striven to outvie each other. The elegant simplicity of the 
poetry, the originality of the music, and the exquisste taste as well 
as design of the drawings, should alone recommend the sale of the 
Bijou for 1842. Mr. Crouch’s “* Kate Anderson,” and Loder’s “ Time 
was thy locks, friend John,” should always go together ; and no musi- 
cian professing the gift of taste should be without these two songs. 
“ Lyrical Pieces, that will live ages to come.” Songs, by Garnett, 
Guylott Manners, Auber, and Penserosi, are also charming composi- 
tions. Besides these, there are between twenty and thirty other tri- 
fles deserving considerable mention, but which our want of space will 
not admit of. 

The instrumental music is well selected, and contains morceaus of 
our best piano-forte writers, well put together, and portraying that 
elegance of style in which all this kind of music is now written. 

As a work, we have never seen one equal to it, either in splendour, 
variety, or intrinsic merit; it is not only acceptable to the fair 
daughters who return to cheer our lonely firesides at the Christmas 
time, but is worthy the library of any student of the most refined 
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taste. We congratulate ourselves in its possession, and Mr. F. H. 
Burney in being “the editor of a work so replete with everything that 
is in good taste, good keeping, elegance of design, and sterling r ability. 


Songs of Erin. Twelve Songs and Duets, arranged to National 
Melodies. By T. N. Crovcu, Author of “ Echoes of the Lake.” 
The Poetry by D. Ryan, M.A. The Illustrations by Hacne, 
BrANDARD, HAnuart, &c. 


This book, like the former, is produced regardless of expense: the 
publisher's object being clearly national, he ‘has certainly produced a 
work in every Way wor thy the most distinguished patronage of every 
bright-eyed sister and open-hearted brother of the “ Dear Ewerald 
Isle.” The individual merits of the author before us are too well 
known to require additional panegyric from us. The poetry of Mr. 
Ryan is full of that sentiment, rich humour, and genuine feeling, cha- 
racterized by the bards of the olden time. 


‘* When bards their joyous songs proclaimed 
Mid hearts as brave as free, 
When jocund mirth and merriment 
Was cheer’d by liberty! 
Erin Mavourneen, a cuishla macree.” 


For the talent requisite in arranging the accompaniments, and the 
setting of the words appropriately, “Mr. Crouch’s name is calitens. 
and were it necessary to question his ability in undertaking the work 
before us, the language of Mr. Ryan in his preface would totally 
disarm us, were we inclined to be severe. 

Mr. Ryan concludes by saying—‘ The publishers, in selecting Mr. 
Crouch to arrange and adapt the Melodies, feel they have chosen 
a gentleman who, in addition to his musical abilities, brings a love for 
his labour that would do no discredit to the most energetic member 
of the Royal Irish Academy.” What can we say after this —that 
Mr. Crouch has in no way, in the present instance, lost any of that 
reputation gained in his work on Irish songs, “ The Echoes of the 
Lakes,” but that fresh leaves are added to ‘the wreath of shamrock 
he so ably and richly has laboured to deserve. We shall return to 
this beautiful work in our next; in the mean time, all that is good, 
refined, and elegant, in words and musical expression, will be found 
in the annual “ Songs of Erin.” 





Choral Singing. By J. A. Wamirron. D’ALMAINE, Soho Square. 


An extremely clever, well-arran, zed little volume, possessing every 
requisite for a singer who purposes studying the higher class of music. 
It is one of those little giants that coutain now-a-days as much infor- 
mation for one shilling as one hundred could not have purchased some 
twenty years ago. Iti is in works of this kind thatMr. Hamilton stands 
unrivalled. 
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__ Meissner's System of Tuning the Pianoforte, Maelzel’s Metronome, or 
Time Measure; and Herz's Dactylion, or Finger Guide. D’ Aumainr, 
Soho Square—A work that neither amateur nor professor should 
be without ;—it, is as useful as it is cheap. 

Herz's Standard Pianoforte Tutor, D’AuMAIne.—Mr. Herz’s 
name sufficiently guarantees the merit of the work before us. Like 
most Tutors, it possesses all the early rudiments, and contains some 
very clever practical studies and exercises, with arrangements of 
airs from different authors, well compiled, forming together a ‘Tutor 
deserving every notice, and which no young family should be without. 
It is peculiarly adapted to small hands, and should be the first requi- 
site in the musical nursery after the instrument.” 

La Jeunesse Musicale. A selection of popular National Melodies, 
arranged as Rondos for the Pianoforte. CuarLes CZERNY.—Where 
or when this voluminous writer will cease creating beauties from 
nothings, we are at a loss to conjecture. ‘The work before us 
contains eighteen numbers well worthy the notice of all teachers of 
music, as, from the simplicity and elegance of their arrangement, 
a refined taste and expression is sure to be engendered. 

Four Grand Fantasias on English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Airs. 
By the same Author and Publisher.—Works that every pianiste of any 
pretensions at all should immediately secure. 

A Series of Thirty-six Rondos. By the same Author.— Elegant 
and sentimental, most exquisitely arranged for private performance 
and school-teaching. We should say no publisher could have 
made a better or more saleable selection than the rondos before 
us. We particularly admire the taste displayed in adapting Crouch’s 
well-known ballad, “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” The working of the 
melody through this rondo is perfectly charming. 

Grand Duo Brillant. A Quatre Mains. Henri Herz. Same Pub- 
lishers.—Full of fine and brilliant passages, which this writer alone 
knows so well how to produce in the hands of good performers. ‘This 
duo would be very effective, and justly calculated for public perform- 
ance. We strongly recommend it to some of our exhibitants at the 
approaching season. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wedlock, or Yesterday and To-day. By the Author of “* The Maid’s Husband.” 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Alison’s Europe during the Revolution, Vol. IX. 8vo. 15s. 

Warton’s Death-Bed Scenes. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s. or 18mo. 6s. 

Memoir of Mrs. W. W. Duncan. By her Mother, Feap. 4s. 

The Last Days of the Martyrs. By Andrew Bonar. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 

Tourist’s Guide round Southampton. 12mo., 3s. 

Elder’s Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. 12mo. 4s. 

Parley’s Wonders of Ancient and Modern Art. Square, 9s. 

Excursions in Normandy, edited from the Journal of a Recent Traveller. By 
Frederick Shoberl, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Charles Chesterfield, or the Youth of Genius. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sts. Od. 
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Floreston, with Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ellen Braye. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Sepulchres of Etruria. By Mrs. H. Gray. Post 8vo, 21s. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. Vol, IIL. 1i¢mo. 5s. 

National Ballads. By M.A. Stodart. 18mo, ¢s. 

The Porcelain Tower, or Nine Stories of China. By J. 1. Sealy, Esq. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ; 

Hogg’s Queen’s Wake, (Orr and Co’s Cabinet Edition), Royal S¢mo, 2s. 6d. 

Siege of Granada. A Dramatic Poem. By W.H. Leatham. 1s, 

The Deerslayer, By J. F. Cooper. 3 vols, royal 12mo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year. 12 Plates. Svo. 6s. Gd. 

Illustrations of Arts and Manufactures. Feap. 8s, 

Duncan's History of Guernsey, with Notes on Jersey. &c. 8vo. 15s. 

The Genuine Remains of Ossian. By P. Macgregor, M. A. Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Pictorial History of England. ‘ George the Third.’ Vol. 1. Imp. 8vo, 20s. 

Count Clermont, a Tragedy, and other Poems. By A Bell, Esq. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Huber’s Natural History of the Honey Bee. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyard. By J. A. Mannering. 8vo. 12s. 

Animal Magnetism, its History, &c. with Sketch of the Life of Mesmer, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

Sir Alexander Downie on Mineral Waters, &c, 24mo. 6s. 

Tales of the Moor. By Josias Homely, 12mo, 5s, 

Singing for the Million. By J. Mainzer, 8vo. 4s. 

The Printer’s Practical Every-Day Book. By T.S, Houghton, 18mo. 3s. 

Guide to Cromer and its Neighbourhood. By a Visitor, 12mo, Is. 6d. 

The Channel Islands, for the Use of Visitors. 12mo,. 3s, Gd. 

Philosophy of Storms. By J. P. Espy. 8vo. 16s, 

Anton’s Retrospect of a Military Lite. New Edition. Feap. 6s. 

Col. Leake’s Topography of Athens, and the Demi of Attica, 2 vols. 30s. 

Wealth not Happiness. By Miss M. A. Everett. 12mo,. 4s. 6d. 

Professor Smyth's Lectures on Modern History. New Edition, 2 vols 8vo. 21s. 

Fragments of Italy and the Rhine-Land. By the Rev. 1. H. White. Feap. 7s. 6d. 

Essavs Written in the Intervals of Business. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Ways and Means to afford the People Cheap Provisions, &c. 12mo. 3s. 

Naturalist’s Library. Vol. XXXII. “ Fishes of Guiana. Vol. 1% 12mo. 6s. 

Hore Canonice, or Devotions for the Hours of Prayer. 18mo, 3s. Gd. 


The Maid of Orlecns, from the German of Schiller. By Newton Lvory Lucas, Esq. 


8vo. 5s. 


—_—— ——— 


LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. James’s new work, Tue Lire anp Times or RicHarD Caeur 
be Lion, is announced for publication on the 10th instant. ‘This 1s 
perhaps one of the most attractive subjects that has as yet occupied 
the attention of Mr. James, and will doubtless interest a very large 
circle of readers. 

Mr. Macnamara’s Prize Essay on Peace is now nearly ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Cuninghame, of Mount Kennedy, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a new poetical work. 

The publication of Miss Woodford’s Book or Sonnets will take 
place about the middle of the month. It will, we understand, con- 
tain a complete selection from the best writers, with biographical 
notices. 

We understand that a new work, under the title of “ Lights and 
Shadows of London Life,” by the author of “ Random Recollections,” 
“ The Great Metropolis,” &c., is on the eve of publication in two 
volumes. From what we have heard of the subjects treated, and the 
manner of their treatment, we have every reason to believe that this 
new work will excite as great an interest as anything that has yet 
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proceeded from Mr. Grant's pen. His chapters on “ Medical, Political, 

and [yiterary Quackery,” cannot fail to attract peculiar attention. 
The author of “ Cecil” has now in the press the sequel of that 

novel, to be entitled “ Cecil,a Peer;” it will be published imme- 


diately. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We are deeply grieved that we have nothing of an inspiriting nature to 
say on this subject. We produce wealth, and are able to produce it, al- 
most ad infinitum, (for money is but the representative of wealth,) and yet 
we are becoming poorer and poorer daily, merely because we cannot find 
any one to pay for the wealth we so abundantly produce. We know not 
in what direction to turn to discover any recent amendment in our mer. 
cantile or manufacturing departments. In almost every branch of com. 
merce, people are fearful of enterprise ; the markets are overstocked with 
sellers, whilst the buyers who can pay for what they buy are few and 
cautious, and not a little of their hesitation results from the silence and 
mystery so pertinaciously held by the prime minister as to the course of 
his future conduct. We think that he will have a most onerous, perhaps 
an impossible, task to consummate. Something must be done towards, at 
least, aproximation to free trade—and that in corn—and the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life must soon be totally free, and yet, on this vital point, we 
apprehend that he will have to govern a divided cabinet—if he can. We 
think that the premier knows the true state of the case ;—we only wish 
that his courage may be equal to his knowledge, and that he may insist 
upon that which is just being the course that must be pursued. In_ the 
end it will be found to consolidate his power, and that of his party also. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Monday, 27th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Consols 89 one-eighth.—Consols for Acct. 89 Portugnese Three e Cents. 18 one-halt.— 
three eizhths.—New Toree and a Halt per Cent. Dutch Two and a alf per Cent., 51 five- 
Anns. 98 one-half.—India Bonds, 2 dis. par. eighths. — S)anish, Acct. 22 three eighths— 
1 pm.— Exchequer Bilis, 1000/. 16s. 178 per. Spanish Bonds, div. from May 1841, 16 one- 


half.— Russian, 112 three-fourths. 


Moxry Manxet.—The funds have not risen to that degree which the accession of 
a Conservative Government might fairly have had us anticipate. We presume that 
the embarrassed state of the finances entailed upon us by the last administration 
may be looked upon as one of the principal causes of this not altogether satisfactory 
state of our securities. Business at the Stock Exchange has been, and still is, very 
flat, and at the termination of last month (September) money, on the best security, 
was fully worth 6 per cent. Railway Shares are, universally, on the decline, and 
the business effected on all foreign securities so flat, that it can hardly be termed 
business at all. Of that portion of the currency supplied by country bankers, and 
Jvint-stock companies, nothing but mischief seems likely to arise. Every week some 
provincial bank fails, and some joint-stock speculation becomes embarrassed. To de- 
pend upon these illegitimate coiners of money is most absurd—the government only 
should have the privilege of creating the circulation, whether it be in coin or paper. 
The commencement of the monetary operations of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been very successful, although we humbly think that he has offered too 
many advantages to the capitalist. Perhaps, as he wanted money immediately, he has 
pursued the best course, There require many and great reforms in our financial 
system. England bas now too many creditors, and the debtors who are to pay them 
are cralually growing less and less able to satisfy the increasing claims upon them. 
Free trade must cure all chis—if it cannot, our condition is desperate. 























Bankrupts. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Keptat Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37° 32” N. Longitnde 3°51’ West of Greenwich. 
The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 


observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, 


above the surface of the ground, The extreme 


self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the 


standing about four feet 
cold of the vight’ is ascert: lined by a horizontal 
Lbarcmeter and ther. 


mometer is Known from observations made at intervals of four hours & ach, trom eight ino the 


morning till the same time in the evening. The 


result of the most frequent observations. The 1s 
































| | 
| Range Range | Prevailing | Rain 
Is4l. or | ol Winds in 
Cher.| Barom. | nds. | Inches 
_— | 
| ee pe = 
Aug. 
23/64-52 | 29,859,738; S.W. | ,43 
2463-46 | 30,11 29.06 | Ww. 005 
25/63-46 | 30.024 30.42 | S.W. | 15 
| 26/73-57 | 30-20-3011) SW. | Od 
| 27/7858 | 30,19-30,15 | S.W 
28\70 53 | 30,12-Stat, S.W. 
20/73-51) | 20,11-30,02 S.W, 
30/7252 | 20,96 29,82 S.W. 
31'70-56 | 29,80-29,74 Ss.W. | 
| Sept. | 
162.49 | 29,04 29 92 | S.E. 02 
2/67-39 | 29,80 20,76 | Ss. E. 
3/67-47 | 29,67-29,50 | 
4)54-49 | 29,72 29,40 Ss. W. 42 
5\5441 | 29,762073 | N, | 455 
6/57 34 | 29,69-29,08 N. | ,065 
7 57-36 20,69-29,54 | 5s. 
8164-49 | 20 88-20,67 Ww. | ,2l 
0165-51 | 29,97-29,95 | S. 
10/68 51 | 29,97-20,.95 | S.W. 
LUj71-55 | 20,99-20.97 K. 
| 12/75 57 | 20,00-29,83 S.E. 
13|75-55 | 20,48 29,83 E. 
1474-59 | 209,82-29,78 'S.E. 
15/69 56 | 20,84-29,83 S. | O15 
16/64-53 | 20.83-29,80 SW. | ,13 
17\63 42 | 20 94-29,89 S.W. 04 
18/63 40 | 20,86-28-85 Ss. 
19|68-40 | 30,01-29,93 Ue 
20/683 57 | 30-05 Staty. kK. 
21/65-56 | 20,95:29,77 KE. 
22164 55 | 29,605 29,60 S. 095 





Edmonton. 


weather and the direction of the wind are the 


ain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 


Prevailing Weather. 


Morning overeast, with rain, otherwise clear. 
Crear,a few drops of rain tell daring the di. iy. 
(Generally cloudy, rain io the morning, 

Morning overcast, otherwise clear, 

Morning cloudy, otherwise clear, 

Clear. 

Clear, 

Generally clear, 


General overcast, rain fell in the afternoon. 


ic londy, snushine frequent. 
Clear. jrain, between three and eight P.M. 
Generally cloudy, distant than er, with heavy 

Ciondy, Wind boisterous, rain nearly all afteru. 

Noon clondy, otherwise clear. . 

Generally clear. [ flernoon, 
Cloudy, sunshine in the morning, tain in’ the 
Generally clear. 

General overcast, a little rain fellin the morn. 
Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
Generally clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Generally clear, 

Afternoon clear, otherwise clondy, with rain. 
Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
Clear. 
Generally clear. 

Clear. | 
Generally clond, sunshine at times, rain in even, | 


Morning overcast, otherwise clear. [rally cle ar. 


Raining fast from 6 till & a.m. otherwise cene 


CHances Henny Avams. 


BANKRUPT 


From Avucustr 24 To Sri 


Aug. 24.—J. B. King, Old Broad-street, ear- 
penter.—J. Gillies, Hartlepool, Durham, ship- 
owner.—E. Allies, Alfrick, Worcestershire, 
timber merchant.--F. Parker, Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, seed crusher.—G, Short, jan., Salis- 
bury, grocer.—R. Robinson, North Shields, 
common brewer.—R. Phelps, Tewkesbury, 
scrivener.—J. Midlane, jun., Brading, Isle of 
Wight, ironmonger. 

Aug. 27.—T. Burgon, Walbrook-bnildings, 
City, merchant.—E. J. Troughton, St. Mi- 
chael’s-alley, Cornhill, merchant.—J. L. Wilson 
and W. A. Turner, Wood street, Cheapside, 
warchousemen.—G. Muirhead, Oxford-street, 
tailor.—W, Richardson, Kingston-upon-Hall, 
Joiner.—H, Thompson, Drifield, Yorkshire, 
corn miller.—J. B. Williams, Bristol, whole- 
sa'e ironmonger.—J. M. Jubber, Oxford wine 
merchant.—W. LL. Law, Manchester, chemist. 
—D. W. Morris, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, 
draper. 

Ang. 31.—J. Williamson, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street, City, merehant.—J. Scott, 
Brick-hill-lane, Upper Thames-street, City, 
merchant.— HH. Bentall, Cecil-street, Strand, 
coal merchant.—C. Danteli, Oxford-street, 
reweller.—A. Dyson, Shefficid, plater on steel. 


TEMBER 27, 1841, INCLUSIVE. 


—E, Jeffery, Exeter, builder. — A. B. Nesbit, 
Leeds, stuf? merchant.—T.F. and J. BE. Be ales, 
Manchest r, drysalters. 

Sept. 3.—J. Reynolds, sen, and J. Reynolds, 
jun., Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street- 
drysalters.—J. Jowett, North-side, Bethnal- 
green, wine-cooper.—H. Kipling, Maidstone, 
broker.—J Taylor, Ipswich, grocer. —R. L. 
Dawson and P. Vance, Liverpool, merchants, 
—T. Worington, Borbage, Leicestershire, ho- 
sier.—R. Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
steam coal merchant. 

Sept.7.—G. and §. Potter, Manchester, calico 
= G. and S. Potter, and J. Krauss, 

fanchester, calico printers.—T. Richardson, 
Mauchester, tobacconist. —T, Barlow, Man- 


chester, shoe dealer.—A, A. Nesbitt, Leeds,: 


stuff merchant.—W. Caton, Preston, Lancashire, 
ihonmonger. — J. Molineux, sen, Liverpool, 
protessor of music. 

Sept. 10.—W. and J. Walker, St. John's- 
square, Clerkenwell, manufacturers of = ap- 
paratus for heating buildings, —J. Little- 
ford, High-street, St. Marylebone, coach- 
maker.—T, B. Molyneux and P, Witherby, 
Liverpool, merchants. — T. and A. Brown’ 
Wakefield, Yorkshire,  linendrapers. w! 
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Fretwell, Leeds, colonial merchant. — J. 
Buckley and Co., Manchester, cotton and 
worsted manufactorers.—R. Hodgson, Leeds, 
merchant. — S. R. Toms, Bow Churchyard, 
Cheapside, commission agent. — W, Pilling, 
Droylsden, Lancashire, manufacturer of cotton 
goods. M. Spence, Holbeck, Yorkshire, cloth 
dresser. 

Sept. 14.—J. C. Mais, Lime street, City, mer- 
chaut.—J. Lamont and Co., Skinner-street, 
Bishopsgate, brewers.—J. Saunders and Co., 
Basinghall-street, woollen manufactarers. — J. 
Poulton, sen., Leominster, builder.—R. Davies 
and E. Fapson, Piligwenlly, Monmuvuthshire, 


shire, innkeeper.—J. Davis and F. Dicker on, 
Plymouth, merchants, 

Sept. 17.—J. Mill, Crosby Hall Chambers, 
Bishopsgate- -street Within, merchant. — DPD, 
Rowland, Horsham, Sussex, linendraper.—B. 
Howell, Oxford-street, linendraper.—G. Wil- 
hams, Aldgate, linen-draper.—R. Potter and 
Co., Gisborne Park, Yorkshire, cotton spin- 
ners.—J. Jupp, Littlehampton, corm merehant. 
—R. R. Walker and R. J. Peel, Manchester, 
Scotch warehousemen. — IT. Ragg, Bristol, 
hosier. — G. Forster, Neweastle-upon Tyne, 
woollen draper.—R. Saville, Longton, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, haberdasher, 





ship brokers.—J. Bailey, Burslem, Statford- 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. Ratcliffe, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction and manufacture of hinges for hanging and closing doors, Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. August 4th, 6 months, 

O. Williams, of Basing Lane, London, Engineer, for improvements in propelling 
vessels, August 4th, 6 ‘months. 

J. Lee, of Newcastle- upon-Tyne, Manufacturing Chemist, for improvements in 
the manufacture of chlorine. August 4th, 6 months. 

J. Warren, of Montague Terrace, Mile End Road, for an improved machine for 
making screws. August 4th, 6 months. 

- §. T. Jones, of Tavistock Plice, Russell Square, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for propelling vessels by steam or other power. August 4th, 
6 months. 

W. Craig, Engineer, R, Jarvie, Rope Maker, and J. Jarvie, Rope Maker, all of 
Glasgow, in the kingdom of Scotland, for certain improvements in machinery for 
preparing and spinning hemp, flax, wool, and other fibrous materials, August 11th, 
6 months. 

S. Brown, of Gravel Lane, Southwark, Engineer, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of metallic casks or vessels, and in tinning or zincing metal for such and other 
purposes. August 11th, 6 months. 

J. Seaward and S, Seaward, of the Canal Iron Works, Poplar, Engineers, for cer- 
tain improvements In steam-engines, August 13th, 6 months, 

W. Hale, Engineer, and E, Dell, Merchant, both of Woolwich, for improvements 
in cases and magazines for gunpowder. August 13th, 6 months. 

J. Harvig, of the Strand, Gentleman, and F. Moreau, of Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Sculptor, for a new or improved mode or process for cutting or working cork for 

eo purposes. August 2ist, 6 months. 

. Harvig, of the Strand, Gentleman, and F. Moreau, of Holywell Street, Mill- 
wank Sculptor, for a new or improved process or processes for sculpturing r, moulding, 
engraving, and polishing stone, metals, and other substances. August 2Ist, 6 
months, 

J.T. Carr, of the Town and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for improvements 
in steam-engines. August 2ist, 6 months. 

G, Hickes, of Manchester, Agent, for an improved machine for cleaning or freeing 
wool and other fibrous materials of burs and other extraneous substances. August 
2ist, 6 months. 

C. De Bergue, of Broad Street, London, Merchant, for improvements in axletrees 
and axletree-boxes, August 21st, 6 months. 

F. De Moleyns, of Cheltenham, Gloucester, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
in the production or developement of electricity, and the application of electricity for 
the obtaining of illumination and motion, August 21st, 6 months. 

W. W. Jenkins, of Greet, in the parish of Yardly, Worcester, Manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in machines for the making of pins, and sticking the same into 
paper. August 27th, 6 months. 

Edward Morewood, of Highgate, Middlesex, Gentleman, for an improved mode 
of preserving iron and other metals from oxidation or rust. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. August 27th, 6 months. 

Miles Berry, of Chancery Lane, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in the means and apparatus for obtaining motive power, and rendering more 
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effeetive the use of known agents of motion, Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad, August 27th, 6 months. ' 

Samuel Hardman, of Farnworth, near Bolton, Lancashire, Spindle and Fly Maker, 
for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for roving and slubbing cotton 
und other fibrous substances. August 27th, 6 months, y 

Thomas Chambers and Francis Mark Franklin, of Lawrence Lane, London, 
Button Warehousemen; and Charles Rowley, of Birmingham, Warwick, Button 
Manufacturer, for improvements in the manufacture of buttons and fastenings for 
wearing apparel, August 27tb, 6 months. . 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Prerrs.—After the majority of 72 against the Whigs, on the 7th 
of August, her Majesty returned the following answer to the amendment voted against 
the Ministry :— 


‘It gives me satisfaction to find that the House of Lords are highly sensible of 


the importance of those considerations to which I directed their attention, in refer- 
ence to the commerce and revenue of the country, and the laws which regulate the 
trade in corn ; and that in deciding on the course which it may be advisable to pur- 
sue, it will be their earnest desire to consult the interests and promote the wellare 


of all classes of my subjects. Being always desirous of attending to the advice of 


Parliament, I will take into immediate consideration the other importaat matters 
conteined in your address.”—On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, her Majesty's 
gracious answer was ordered to be entered upon the Journals of the Louse. ait 

On the 30th of Aug. the House met at five o’clock. Viscount Duncannon laid on 
the table, by command of her Majesty, certain papers relative to Jamaica, On the 
motion of the Bishop of London, the Incumbent’s Leases’ Bill was read a first time, 
Viscount Melbourne then rose and said—My Lords, I consider it my duty to ac- 
quaint your Lordships, that in consequence of the vote that was come to by the 
other House of Parliament on Saturday morning last, which was precisely similar in 
terms to the vote that was come to by your Lordships at an earlier period of the 
week—on the part of my colleagues and myself, I bave tendered to Her Majesty the 
resignation of the offices which we hold, which resignation Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to accept, and we now continue to hold those offices only until 
our successors are appointed.—The Administration of Justice (in the Court of Chan- 
cery) Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on Monday next.— 
The Lord Chancellor moved the first reading of a Bill to indemnify a Noble Lord 
(the Earl of Scarborough) from the penalties which he had incurred by having 
omitted to subscribe the roll after taking the oaths. The Bill was then read a first 
time, and, on the motion of the same Noble and Learned Lord, the standing orders 
were suspended, in order to enable it to pass on Monday. 

On the 6th of Sept. the House met, and Lord Melbourne placed himself on the 
opposition bench, which was the only remarkable thing that occurred. 

Sept. 7.—Nothing important beyond a speech of Lord Brougham advocating a 
law reform, when the House adjourned to the 20th inst. 


Housr or Commons.—The 31st of August was solely occupied on the amendmeut 
to the Address, which was continued on the 1st of September, through the second 
and the third, when at alate hour the gallery was cleared for a division, and the 
numbers were—for the Address, 269; for the Amendment, 360; majority for the 
Amendment 91. The announcement of the numbers was received with loud cheers. 
—A Committee was then appointed to draw up an address in unison with the 
amendment which had been carried, and among the names of the Hon. Members 
comprising it were those of Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir George Clerk, 
Sir Edward Sugden, Sir H. Hardinge, Sir William Follett, &c. &e.—The following 
parts of Sir R. Peeel’s speech in this debate may be looked upon as indicative of his 
future conduct. With respect to the preservation of the peace of Europe, he thought 
war was much less to be feared from the aggression of any Power, than from con- 
stant preparations to meet it lest it should come—thus keeping up armaments in 
every nation, which had better better be largely diminished. He declined to state 
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any of the details of the measures which he might think it necessary to propose to 
Parliament. With respect to the Timber Duties, be repeated that be would give no 
pledge until he knew whether there were or were not political reasons connected 
with the Canadas which might exercise an intluence to prevent the adoption of the 
principles of free trade in the article of timber. With respect to sugar, he main- 
tained the same opinions be bad expressed last session, It bad been said that, after 
removing the present Ministry from office, he would then bring in a measure ip 
effect the sume. tle would fr ankly own that be would do no such thing, though he 
admitted that the principles upon which he acted in respect to the Sugar Duties 
Were not consistent with the principles of free trade. The Right Hon. Bironet 
once more asserted his adherence to a graduated scale of duties on corn in preference 
to # fixed and irrevocable duty ; but he was not wedded to the existing law relative 
to corn, nor was it upon the assumption that he would not change those laws that he 
bad received the support of the landed interest. 

Sept. 4th.—Lord Marcus Hill brought to the bar the Queen’s answer, which was 
similar to that sent to the Lords, with the addition of the following sentence :— 
** Ever anxious to listen to the advice of my Parliament, | will take immediate mea- 
sures for the formation of a new administration.” 

‘The House did not again meet till the Gth, on which day the House was occupied 
in changing seats, and moving for vew writs to fill the vacancies made by parties ac- 
cepting office. On the 7th and &th, though the House sat, nothing of great conse. 
quence took place’ All the members of the administration were re-elected. The 
following isa list of thuse comprising the Cabinet. 


CABINET. 


Duke of Wellington. 
First Lord of the Treasury—Sir R. Peel. 
Lord Chancellor—Lord Lyndhurst. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 
President of the Council—Lord Wharnelifte. 
Privy Seal—Duke of Buckingham. 
Home Secretary —Sir James Gr ibam. 
Foreign Secretary —Earl of Aberdeen. 
Colonial Secretary— Lord Stanley. 
First Lord of the Admiralty— Earl of Haddington. 
President of the Board of Control—Lord bk lleuborough, 
President of the Bourd of Trade—Earl of Kipon, 
Secretary at War—sir I. Hlardinge. 


‘Treasurer of the Navy aad Pay waster of the Forces—Sir FE. Knatchbull. 


On the loth, the Speaker informed the House that the petitioners against the re- 
turo for the city of Dublin did not mean to prosecute their petition.—Sir R. Peel, in 
moving for certain papers connected with the building of the new tlouses of Parlia- 
meat, observed that it would probably be for the convenience of the House that he 
should take this opportunity of stating what he had to propose with respect to the 
course of business during the present sitting. He intended to adopt, without excep- 
tion, and without alteration, the Estimates submitted by the late Ministers. He 
should, however, have one addition to propose. The plan of Dr. Reid, recommended 
by the late Government, for ventilating and warming the new Houses of Parliament 
would require an expendi(ure of between eighty and ninety thousand pounds, and 
he should wish to have the application of this large sum submitted to the considera- 
tion of a Committee, Wath respect to expiring laws s, it would be necessary to make 
provision for their contiuimuance He would propose to continue the existing Poor 
Law, with its present establishment, to the Sist of next July ; whether by the same 
Act by which other expiring laws should be continued, or by some separate Act, he 
would leave it to the House to decide, 

Phe 17th was occ upred with the old debate on the Corn Laws; after which the 
Speaker having left the chair, Sir R. Peel proposed that the House should choose a 
Chairman of Ways and Meaos, who should also act as Chairman of other public 
Committees, and attend to the conduct of such private Bills as were unopposed. 


For this office he proposed Mr. Green, who was ut once called to the chair of the 
Committee by acclamation, 














